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The doctrine of the gospel is like the dew and 

the small rain that distilleth wpon the tender grass, 

~ wherewith it doth flourish and is kept green. 
~ Christians are like the several flowers in a garden, 
that have each of them the dew of heaven, which, 
being shaken with the wind, they let fall at each 
other’s roots, whereby they are jointly nourished 
and become nourishers of each other. 


} 
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BRAVE LITTLE SNOWDROP. 
L. 8. 


Our in the garden, in dress green and white, 
Brave little snowdrop seeketh the light, 

Gold blow the winds round her frail little form, 
Brave little snowdrop fears not the storm; 
Brave little snowdrop a message doth bring, 
‘Winter is over, I welcome the spring!” 


To remind a man of a kindness conferred, and 
to talk of it, is little different from reproach. 
DEMOSTHENES. 


APRIL. 


Now April comes. How light her footsteps are! 
How coyly now she slips into her place! 
Aha, you sprite! We know your presence well, 
For we have learned the outlines of your face. 
A face where smiles and tears so often meet 
That sunlight chases shadows from the hills. 
A voice that calls the robin to her nest, 
And wakes the voices of a thousand rills. 
Soon May will laugh where you are standing 
now, ‘ 
To see the blossoms springing at her feet; 
But you will go contented, knowing well 
Your smiles and tears have made her gift 
complete. 
Puta Burter BowMan. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE FIRST ARBUTUS. 
BY A, W. CLARK. 


H, such joyful excitement as there was, 
one bright sunny morning, the middle 
of April, at the Walkers’. Dishes were 

washed, wood brought in, beds made, in just 
about half the time it usually took to do the 
work. Nothing but a picnic in prospect could 
make hands and feet move so quickly. 

By ten o’clock the forces were gathered by 
the front door. Cries of ‘‘Has anybody taken 
a basket?” ‘Who has the family jack-knife?”’ 
“Aunt Madge, I can’t find your flower shears 
anywhere.” “Yes,” “yes,” yes,’ to. every- 
body’s question. Then Aunt Madge took a 
final survey of her troop. ‘Now, children, do 
be quiet just for one instant. When I count 
names, there are six of you; but, when I try to 
count heads, I make out at least a dozen.” 

So then they stood, as they thought, still 
as mice—for as long as thirty seconds and 
perhaps a half. 

“‘Now, then,” said Aunt Madge, “Harry is 
captain of this expedition because he is biggest 
and he knows where the beds are. Everybody 
must obey Harry just as if he were a truly 
father, mother, aunt, uncle, and captain with 
a sword in his hand besides. We must follow 
him; and he must remember that he is re- 
sponsible for the safe conduct of six human 
beings, not quite so big and strong as he is. 
So he must not lead where we cannot follow.” 

I dare say everybody has guessed before this 
time that this was the first family expedition 
of the springtime for trailing arbutus. Secret 
visits had been made to some sheltered places 
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in the hills before this by older members of the 
band. Indeed, the first visit had been made 
while there was yet snow to be seen along 
stone walls and in dark corners under trees. 
And to be sure there were buds then, but very 
small and very green, and it must be confessed 
they did not look very promising. 

Then a week later some very patient hunter 
had found some buds with a tiny line of green- 
ish white showing. And then next, joy of 
joys! one poor lonely little blossom. But at 
last the day had come when beyond doubt the 
lovely flowers would be open. 

Ob, how eager these little people . were! 
And poor Harry! How he did have to hold 
himself back and use every bit of self-control 
he had in him to remember that not all his 
little company had his long legs, and that he 
must set his pace for the weakest follower, and 
not the strongest! For nobody was so selfish 
as to wish to be at the beds before all could be 
there, to enjoy the first wonderful sights all 
together. 

Well, presently they arrived. Then every- 
body sereamed in delight. Each had for- 
gotten how deep pink the flowers were, 
or how pure white they could be, how del- 
icately shaded they could be, just like the 
fleeting pink one sees on sea-shells. Eager 
discussions took place as to which were the 
very prettiest and which were the most truly 
real arbutus. 

Poor, dear Aunt Madge! She was kept busy 
agreeing with everybody and saying over and 
over again that one of the lovely things about 
God’s world was that there was variety enough 
in it so that each person in it might find what 
he liked best. 

And Harry was keeping his eyes open to see 
how many flowers had been picked and how 
many were left. The minute he saw each 
had a handful, he made them stop picking. 
Oh, that was truly stern of him! The children 
were so surprised they just stopped to look at 
him, and then such howls of protest went up! 
But Aunt Madge said Harry was quite right. 
Did they honestly want to be greedy? And 
it certainly would be very greedy to pick every 
single blossom,—or, indeed, anything like all. 
For then what would happen to the next happy 
children who came a-maying. 

“Aunt Madge, you just tell them the story 
about the greedy lady at your boarding-house,”’ 
said Harry. 

“Why,” said Aunt Madge, ‘when I was in 
the mountains last August, I found, as I was 
walking one day in the woods, a white flower 
blossoming, a little outside my path. It was 
a very unusual flower for those parts, and it 
seemed dropped from heaven; for the seed 
must have traveled ever so many miles before 
falling on the ground there. I walked by that 
path almost every day, just for the joy of 
seeing the lovely blossom there. 

“T had told two or three people at the house 
where to go to see it. Just imagine my anger 
when one afternoon one of the ladies came up to 
me with the precious flower in her hands. She 
was a clever lady, so clever she knew the botan- 
ical name of the flower and all about its brothers 
and sisters and cousins even. She could tell 
precisely how far the seed had traveled. 

“But, alas! she was very thoughtless. She 
would have said, I dare say, that she had as 
much right to the flower as anybody had. So, 
in fact, she had. But she had not more right 
to it than anybody else, though she had picked 
it as if she had. The good God had put the 
flower there to give pleasure to ever so many 
of his children, and she deprived them of what, 
was their own.” 

“And so,” Aunt Madge went on, “Harry is 


right. Here are ever so many blossoms left, 
but*remember how many other children there 
are to whom they belong.” i 

There was some disagreement about that, for 
Margaret said that the flowers grew on her 
father’s land and she thought that made them 
hers. 

“Yes, Margaret,” said Dorothy, “but it 
was the good God put the flowers here, not 
your father.” That was true, all agreed. 
Harry gave marching orders, and they were all 
too soon-at home again, showing their treasures 
to their mother. 


for Every Other Sunday. 
THE SPRING. 
Young Contributors. 


Tue little brooks are flowing, 
The skies are no more drear, 

Because they want to tell us 
That spring is very near. 


The little flowers are blooming, 
_ The birds begin to sing, 
To tell that summer’s coming, 
And with us now is spring. 


Weis D. Wricar. 


for Every Other Sunday. 
GOING SHOPPING. 
BY MARGARET DUNBAR. 


uN H, dear, I’m tired of reading about 


Robinson Crusoe,’ Viola whined, as, 

yawning, she arose from the couch, 
where amid the soft cushions she had been 
buried for two hours or more. 

“And Alice and I’ve played every game we 
own, besides every other game we know,” 
pouted Gertrude. “Wish it was pleasant, so 
we could go out to slide.” 

“T know what let’s do: let’s ask mamma to 
tell us a story,’’ chimed in Alice. 

Viola was the oldest of the three sisters, 
Gertrude but two years younger, and Alice, 
still ‘‘the baby,’ had just passed her fifth 
birthday. 

“Oh, good! Viola, you ask her, you’re 
nearest the door,’’ added Gertrude. 

Had they not all been so enthusiastic for a 
story, Viola, and even Alice, would never have 
lost the opportunity of reminding Gertrude of 
her willingness for somebody else to make the 
necessary exertion. 

Viola opened the door with a bang and 
burst into the dining-room where Mrs. Wood- 
bury sat darning stockings before the window. 
“O mamma, tell us a story, won’t you?” 

“My dear, I’m afraid my stock of stories is 
rather low.’ 

“Oh, you know one more, mamma,—please,”’ 
they all pleaded in chorus. 

So, laying aside her sewing, having finished 
the last stocking, Mrs. Woodbury moved 
toward the sitting-room; for no story was really 
enjoyed unless the children were comfortably 
clustered about their mother before the open 
fire. ‘ i 

After Viola and Gertrude were stretched out 
on the fur rug at their mother’s feet, and Alice 
tucked up on the arm of her chair, Mrs. Wood- 
bury began: “Once there was a little girl 
whose mamma died when she was but five 
years old, and her papa was obliged to send 
her to her grandmother’s to live. This little 
girl got lonely sometimes, not often, as she 
had no little sisters and seldom any playmates, 
for she lived far out in the country, away from 
neighbors ’— 


“What did she do, mamma, did she play 
dolls?” broke in Alice, who was a real chatter- 
Ox : 

“She had one, dear, a beautiful wax doll, 
her beloved Fannie; but poor Fannie was left 
too near the big fireplace one night, and in the 
morning she was but a lump of melted wax, 
dressed in doll’s clothes.”’ 

A sorrowful ‘Oh,’ came from Alice, who 


loved her dollies; but the other girls listened in 


perfect silence. 

“But this little girl played in a big attic, 
lighted by a small window at each end of the 
house, among all kinds of interesting old things. 
Her favorite game was to play ‘going shopping.’ 

“The first part of the game was to go to an 
old canvas-covered trunk and select the clothes 
she wished to wear ‘in town,’ consisting usually 
of a wine-colored satin skirt, a blue silk waist, 
cut low atthe neck, for wraps a funny old 
bonnet, a black silk shawl, and silk mitts. Per- 
haps these clothes were not a perfect fit, being 


those her grandmother wore when young. 


Being dressed, she would go to the far end of 
the long attic, where an old spinning-wheel 
stood, and there ask for a pound of coffee. 
Having no playmate to act as grocer, she would 
spin the wheel, pretending to grind coffee. 
From there she would next go to a department 
store, the ribbons being in an old trunk, the 
laces in a box beside it; but the woollen goods 
were in another part of the town—in reality, at 
the other side of the attic—in an old sea-chest, 
the silks in a trunk beside it. She was very 
careful not to disarrange the contents of the 
trunks and boxes, and, if she purchased any- 
thing, it was returned to its place as soon as 
the game was finished. 

“Sometimes, on her way home, she would 
go to the library, it being an old bookcase full 
of old magazines and books,—not nice books 


like yours, but uninteresting ones for older 


people. 

“The attic was sought, usually, on stormy 
days. 
great fun in a big swing in the barn, the ropes 
being fastened to the scaffold,—or playing 
‘house’ with old broken dishes, a ledge for a 
table, with Major, the dog, and Betsy, the cat, 
for guests. 

“But finally one day her papa came, bringing 
her a new mamma, and she was taken away to 


live in a city.” ; 


“Ts that all?”’ asked Viola. 

“Yes, that’s the end of my story.’ 

“Who was the little girl? -Did you know 
her?” piped in Alice, to whom everything was 
true and real. 

“Yes, I knew her,” Mrs. Woodbury answered 
innocently. ( 

“T bet I know who it was,” Gertrude wisely 
said. “It was mamma.” 


you think three little girls, as sisters and play- 
mates, with three or four dolls each, little and 
big, lots of games and story-books, ought to be 
happy even if it storms, when that little girl 
never complained at playing, days at a time, 
in an attic, without a doll or story-book,—play- 
ing ‘going shopping’?”’ 


THINK every morning when the sun peeps 
through 
The dim, leaf-latticed windows of the grove, 
How jubilant the happy birds renew 
Their old melodious madrigals of love! 
And when you think of this, remember, too, 
Tis always morning somewhere, and about 


The awakening continents, from shore to shore, 
t7 


Somewhere the birds are singing ever more! 
Longfellow, 


“Yes, my dears, it was mamma; and don’t 


On pleasant days, in summer, she had 


. 
; 
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THE TIME 0’ YEAR. 


Tue almanac of woods and fields 
Ts all unlike the printed one 

That tells us ‘‘Now old Winter yields, 
And now the brooks begin to run.”’ 

Perchance it does; and still, perchance, 
Old Winter shakes an icy fist, 

And arms with glittering mail and lance 
The trees I fancied blossom-kissed. 


The almanac of roads and lanes 
Has many a hint “about this time” 
That, thanks to long relentless rains, 
Spring matches not the poet’s rhyme. 
The April showers that bring May flowers 
Have brought no such to me as yet; 
Chilled to the bone, I’ve sought for hours 
Nor found one single violet. 


O Almanac! in hours of ease, 
In blankets wrapped, beside the fire, 
Thou writest out such things as these 
To rouse my disappointed ire. 
The almanac to which I cling 
Is written by the golden sun: 
“ About this time look out. for Spring” — 
And lo, the summer has begun! 


Anna Burnham Bryant. + 


for Every Other Sunday. 
THE BOY ULYSSES. 
(An Aprit Son.) 


BY “sAc”’ 


ae HAT shall we name the baby?” 
That was the momentous ques- 
tion which, on April 27, 1822, 
began to tax the minds of a young couple liv- 
ing in a tiny cottage at Point Pleasant, on the 
banks of the Ohio River. 

The question proved a hard one. To make 
it still harder, numerous relatives asked for a 
“say.” A family council was called. Various 
names were suggested, considerable argument 
ensued, ballots were resorted to, and finally 
the name Ulysses was decided upon. 

This namé was the young father’s choice. 
He had been reading Greek history, and had 
been so impressed with the accounts of the wise 
and valiant Grecian warrior that he rejoiced 
to have his sturdy firstborn bear the famous 
name. 

Ulysses Grant (for this babe was none other) 
soon began to show signs that he was rightly 
named. He was not an exception in size, but 
he was an exception in strength and courage. 
At the age of two a daring neighbor put a 
loaded pistol into the baby’s hands, and helped 
the tiny fingers press the trigger until the charge 
was fired. The little fellow did not wink or 
flinch. Instead, he smiled and begged them: 

“Do it again! Do it again!” 

Though the father allowed no more firearm 
experiments, he was pleased by the unusual 
bravery of his son, and, as the boy grew older, 
allowed him more freedom than was com- 
monly given to boys in those days. 

At a very early age Ulysses manifested a 
great love for animals, especially for horses. 
The story is told that, when he was still “in 
petticoats,” he went to the performance of a 
travelling circus, and at the invitation of the 
ring-master mounted one of the circus ponies, 
and took such a rapid ride around the ring that 
the audience stood up and shouted. 

Ulysses was fond of all outdoor sports, es- 
pecially of swimming and skating; but his 
liking for horses early led him to assisting his 
father in their care and in the work about the 
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tanyard of which his father was owner and 
proprietor. When he was nine years old, he 
had saved seventeen dollars, earned by carrying 
wood, and with this money purchased a lively 
colt. This colt became his work-mate and his 
playmate. ‘He used it in his work, and, when 
he wanted a gay play-time, he jumped onto the 
colt’s back and galloped around the town. 
Soon he learned to ride bareback, and now and 
then, with no aids except a footbrace and a 
bridle rein, he would stand straight upon the 
colt and dash about at breakneck speed. 

These sensational: rides made young Grant 
a conspicuous figure in his home town; but, as 
he was kind to his steed, and was not a con- 
ceited rascal or a bully, he made friends on 
every side. He had a high sense of justice, 
and was always ready and willing to apologize 


- or make amends for whatever mistake or ac- 


cident resulted from his own pranks or those of 
his companions. His mother had taught him 
honesty, and he practised it. If he broke a 
window, he went and informed the owner and 
offered to set it. If he agreed to be at a cer- 
tain place at a certain time, he got there. If 
he undertook a task, he finished it. 

At school he was not brilliant. Some of the 
boys even went so far as to nickname him 
“Useless.” This did not trouble him, however, 
for he knew that he was useful at home; and the 
praise received from his father, who sometimes 
remarked, ‘Maybe Ulysses will be president,”’ 
served to keep up his spirits and spur him on to 
further helpfulness. 

When he was nearly twelve, he set to work 
with his new horse, ‘‘Dave,” and helped draw 
logs for a jail which his father was under con- 
tract to build. The work went slowly, and 
one morning, when the workmen stayed at 
home because of unfavorable weather, Ulysses 
determined to do a little rushing ‘‘on his own 
hook.” And rush he did. When the load of 
heavy logs arrived at the jail site, Mr. Grant 
was much surprised and asked who did the 
loading. 

“Dave and me!”’ was the answer. 

“Dave and you?” Mr. Grant demanded an 
explanation. ; 

Young Ulysses explained that near the tim- 
ber pile there was a half-fallen sugar tree, lying 
aslant, with its top caught in a neighboring 
tree’s branches. Ulysses had put the tree 
into service. He hitched Dave to the great 
logs, dragged them up so as to rest on the 
slanting tree, backed the wagon into the right 
position, hitched Dave to the logs again, and 
thus, one at a time, drew them up over the tree 
and across the axles. 

This, the work of a twelve-year-old boy, 
required cleverness, patience, and an astonish- 
ing degree of “ stick-to-it-iveness.”’ We who 
think of it now cannot escape the thought. that 
the boy was father to the man, and that this 
incident was a foregleam of the ingenuity, 
patience, and fortitude which Grant afterward 
displayed in the planning and carrying out of 
his wonderful military campaigns. 

Of General Grant, young readers, you will 
read and study. much, but do not forget the 
Boy. It was of him that Captain Knight said: 

“Any trade you make with this lad is as 
sound as if you made it with his father!” 

Isn’t he an April son worth knowing and 
remembering? 


HE Advance says the Bible lives to-day 
because its books take hold upon the 
great, fundamental ideas of God, life, 

duty, which no change of fashions in thinking, 
manners, new inyentions, or new civilizations 
can disturb, 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A WINTER SIGHT. 
BY LIZZIE MAE COPP. 


| eae had been a steady downfall of 

snow for two days and a night, and, 

when the sun peeped forth again, it 
shone upon a world of dazzling whiteness. 
Drifts were piled high, and every object was 
either buried or draped in a snowy mantle. 
The wind had not yet ceased its fury, and at 
frequent intervals rose in strong gusts, bearing 
the snow skyward and then down again. 

Humanity sought the comfortable fireside 
and waited for a calm before venturing out into 
the whirling mass. 

As I sat by the window busily sewing, a 
confused chatter reached my ear, and, looking 
out, what a pretty sight I saw! A large flock 
of birds with snowy breasts, looking as though 
they might have come down with the snow, 
were trying to lunch on seeds from the tips 
of some bushes that protruded from the deep 
snow. One would hop up on the branches, and 
down would come a shower of seeds on the 
white spread. ‘These would be ‘quickly de- 
youred by the others as they hopped over and 
about each other in their eagerness to appease 
their hunger. 

Though the wind continued to bluster and 
scream, they bravely kept at work, keeping 
up their merry chatter all the while. 

Suddenly a door slammed! With a whir 
they took wing and were up and away, far out 
of sight, before I could hardly think—back to 
the haunts from which they had come, perhaps. 

It truly was a pretty sight and one that is 
quite familiar to people who have the pleasure 
of living in the country. 

Could any one be so cruel and heartless as 
to harm these feathered friends, these little 
gray and white birds who so fearlessly face the 
harsh, blustering winds of winter to gather 
the food which their Maker has preserved for 
their hungry bills? 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE LARGEST CROSS IN THE WORLD. 


BY GHORGE B. GRIFFITH. 


HE prayer-book cross, or Drake cross, 
as the cross in Golden Gate Park, San 
Francisco, Cal., is known, is by far the 

largest cross in the world, and is in many respects 
the most notable piece of stone work on the 
American continent. 

Tt is fifty-seven feet high, standing upon a 
pedestal of solid stone work seventeen feet six 
inches square and seven feet in height. 

The cross is composed of sixty-eight pieces of 
stone, aggregating 600,000 pounds in weight. 
The arms are formed of eight pieces, each 
weighing 24,000 pounds, making a total weight 
of 192,000 pounds. There are ten stones in 
this cross larger than the largest stone in the 
famous pyramid of Cheops. The stone used 
in the construction of the cross is blue sandstone 
from quarries in Colusa County, in the Golden 
State, and it stands a crushing test of from nine 
thousand to twelve thousand pounds to the 
square inch. The cross—erected to commemo- 
rate the first use of the Book of Common Prayer 
in this country, at a service held on the shore of 
Drake’s Bay about St. John’s Day, 1579—was the 
gift of the late George W. Childs of Philadelphia, 
a distinguished publisher, and was unveiled 
Jan. 1, 1894. It attracts a great deal of at- 
tention from visitors to Golden Gate Park from 
all’parts of the world, 
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RUTH AND NAOMI— Carperon. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE SLORY SOR RUE: 
BY K. G. W. 


ONG, long ago two Israelitish girls, 

iz tuth and Orpah, married two brothers, 

and lived in the land of Moab for ten 

years, as happy as two young girls could be. 

They were very fond of Naomi, the mother of 

their two husbands, and tried to make her feel 
less lonely, for her husband had died. 

But by and by the two young men also died, 
and Naomi, Ruth, and Orpah had to take care 
of each other as best they could, for it was not 
easy to earn food or money. So Naomi pro- 
posed that Ruth and Orpah should return each 
to her mother’s house, saying that the Lord 
would deal kindly with them. Then, as she 
kissed them, “they lifted up their voice and 
wept.”” The longer she talked, the worse they 
felt, till at last Orpah said good-bye and went 
off. 

Ruth, however, did not want to leave Naomi 
all alone, without husband, sons, or even a 
daughter-in-law. So she clave unto her, en- 
treating Naomi not to send her away, saying: 
“Whither thou goest, I will go, and where thou 
lodgest, I will lodge. Thy people shall be my 
people, and thy God shall be my God.” So 
when Naomi saw Ruth was in earnest, she gave 
up trying to persuade her to go with Orpah, and 
journeyed with her to Bethlehem, where the 
harvest season had begun, and where Ruth 
went right to work in the fields, picking up the 
stray ears of barley which the reapers dropped 
by chance. : 

She was so young and gentle-mannered that 
Boaz, to whom the field belonged, asked who 
she was; and, when he heard how she was work- 
ing for Naomi, he bade her always glean in his 
field and drink out of the vessels which the 
young men had filled with water. He also 
told her to come near the reapers at meal times 
and dip her morsel of bread in the vinegar 
which would make it taste better, and that the 
Lord, in whom she trusted, would reward her. 

When she went home at night and told Naomi 
all that had happened, the old woman ex- 
claimed, ‘Blessed be he of the Lord, who hath 


not left off his kindness to the living and the 
dead”; for Boaz was one of her kinsmen or re- 
lations. As the days passed on, Boaz grew 
kinder to Ruth, until something happened, 
just according to the Israelitish ways. For 
it was their custom that, when aman died, his 
land should be bought by one of his relatives, 
as kinsmen ought to. help each other if any one 
of them was in trouble or poor. 

So Boaz sat down by the city gate where he 
could see who was coming; and; when a kinsman 
came along, he bade him stop, calling ten old 
men to come and see that all was done just 
right. Then Boaz asked the kinsman to re- 
deem—that is to buy—Naomi’s land. 

The man said at first he would; but, when 
Boaz told him he must also marry Ruth, the 
man refused, and declared Boaz could do that; 
and then the man drew off his shoe, because, 
if an Israelite gave his shoe to another, it was a 
sign that both would do as agreed. Where- 
upon Boaz told the people they were witnesses 
he had bought the land and would marry 
Ruth. When Naomi heard all this, she was 
very happy, and her friends said, ‘Blessed’ be 
the Lord.”’ 

By and by a little baby came to Boaz and 
Ruth, and Grandmother Naomi took care of 
it. So the story was told from one to another, 
until at last Ruth’s words to her mother-in- 
law, “Entreat me not to leave thee,” were 
put to music. And there are ever so many 
little girls in ever so many countries who have 
been more helpful and loving to their mothers 
just from hearing those words sung and reading 
about the story. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


THE LOST RING. 


BY MARY A. HALEY. 


T was Jeanie’s eighth birthday, and she felt 
| very happy as she sat in the doorway of 
the old farmhouse admiring the pretty ruby 
ring that her aunt had just given her. It cer- 
tainly was a pretty ring, and Jeanie wished that 
there was some one to admire it with her, 
The chickens, seeing her there, came running 
up, thinking she had something for them to eat, 


Jeanie shook her head and drove them back 
into the currant bushes. ‘Perhaps they would 
like to see my ring,” she thought, so she went 
to them and held out her hand. 

They took no notice of it. “I don’t believe 
they can see it,’’ she murmured softly, so she 
took it off, and held it nearer to them. At that 
instant a bold rooster, thinking it was something 
good to eat, snapped at it and the ring dis- 
Appeared. ; 

There were loud shrieks and thorough search- 
ings, but the ring was not to be seen. 

“T know that horrid rooster swallowed it, 
and I wish uncle would put a fishline down his 
throat and hook it up.” 

Uncle was too kind to do that. He said he 
would rather buy another ring. Jeanie did not 

» want another ring. No other ring could ever 
take the place of that one. The next day she 
went home, for school had begun. 

At the beginning of the Thanksgiving vacation 
she went back to the farm to meet other aunts 
and cousins. She felt that it was her first duty 
to show the little cousin where the horrid rooster 
swallowed her ring. 

“Tt was just here,” said Jeanie, almost weep- 
ing. “TI held it just so, and he jumped up and 
snatched it right out of my hand.” 

“Tt was a shame,” said the cousin, “but 
“look! there’s one currant left on the bush. I 
mean to get it.” 

She stooped over the bush, and then, turning, 
held the tiny currant for Jeanie to see. 

Jeanie’s cries of joy were fairly deafening. 
“My ring! my ring!’ and she ran to the house 
to tell her aunt. “What a wicked girl I was to 
ask uncle to fish for it!’ she said. 


It is good to rub and polish our brain against 
that of others. Montalcne. 
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MR. SCISSORS AND MRS. LINEN 
THREAD MEET AGAIN. 


BY LINDA DE ARMOND. 


oA H, ho, ho! Mrs. Linen Thread, you still 
here? I thought you would have 
passed in your card long ago.” 

“You are not very polite, Mr. Scissors. I 
am sure I have as good a right as you to be here!”” 

“Come, come, friend, I did not mean any 
disrespect. It is wonderful how we have 
pulled through all the trials and temptations 
we were subjected to.” 

“Well, Mr. Scissors, the children have all 
grown up now. Only the old father and mother 
left, so you see there is very little for me to 
do. It is true I am quite old and weak now; 
but the mistress says she loves to look up and . 
see me near her, always ready for use. As 
for you, Mr. Scissors, I suppose you have 
proved your worth.” 

“Yes, yes, my dear, for I have come to this 
shelf to stay. I am getting old, too, but have 
lots of time for rest, now. I wonder what will 
become of us when those two dear ones are 
gone.” 

“That does not worry me,” said Mrs. Linen 
Thread. “We did our best while strength 
lasted, our usefulness is most over. We may 
be laid on the shelf or thrown out in the dump. 
At any rate, we need not worry or try to cross 
the bridge until we come to it, for there may 
never be any bridge for us. You know, ‘all -— 
things work for good.’ ” “i 

“You are right, Mrs. Linen Thread. Women 
are the wisest creatures after all,” said Mr. 
Scissors. 


* 
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- tion from a saloon-keeper! 


TEMPERANCE SUNDAY, APRIL 17. 


BY JOSEPH H. CROOKER, 
President Unitarian Temperance Society. 


HAT an intoxicated person, or one even 
slightly under the influence of liquor, 
is a disgraceful and disgusting specta- 

that drink causes an immense amount 
of misery and degradation, and that the saloon 
is a harmful institution of which nothing good 
and almost everything bad can truthfully be 
said,—these are obvious facts. But there are 
certain other important facts, not so generally 
known to young people, which I wish to state 
as plainly and briefly as possible, but without 
fanaticism or exaggeration. 

Sensible people all over the world are coming 
to realize that temperance is a subject of su- 
preme importance, which, in the light of pres- 
ent knowledge, has only one side. 

I. Scientific investigations have shown very 
clearly and conclusively that what was long 
called a moderate use of liquor, even a mild 
drink, is harmful. Whiskey and beer instead 
of protecting one against disease really makes 
a person more susceptible to it. Again, if 
they are commonly used in health, medicines 
are not nearly as effective when such a person 
becomes sick. The drinker’s chances of re- 
covery are far less in case of illness or surgical 
operation. Doctors are using less and less 
alcohol in their practice, and an increasing 
number of eminent physicians declare that 
alcohol is seldom or never the best medicine 
that can be used as an internal remedy. 

II. Liquors have little or no real food value. 
They derange digestion and weaken the nerv- 
ous system. They add no strength to the 
muscles. A score of glasses of beer do not pro- 
vide as much nourishment as a slice of bread. 
They cost many times as much and entail 
serious injuries. On this account and for other 
obvious reasons athletes are not allowed to 
use alcoholic or malt beverages, and great in- 
dustrial concerns are more and more prohibiting 
their use by their workmen. The so-called 
moderate drinker is less valuable as a laborer 
than the total abstainer. The economic ar- 
gument against the drink habit is decisive. 
Whoever indulges ‘‘moderately” does not 
have as good temper; he loses more time from 
sickness; he has a less comfortable home; he 
cannot drive as many nails, lay as many 
bricks, or mend as many shoes as the man who 
does not drink. If a student, he cannot think 
as long or as accurately. Therefore, the use 
of liquor incapacitates a young man for doing 
the best work; it bars him out of many positions; 
it decreases his chances of promotion, and it 
increases the possibility of discharge. 

III. Young people ought to understand how 
great a menace the saloons of the land are to 
right living, to happy homes, to good govern- 


ment, to public safety, to general health, and 


to industrial efficiency. Placed side by side, 
they would fill the road from Boston to Chicago! 
Any one who frequents such places is more 
likely to lose his job, to be sick, to commit 
crime; less likely to prosper in business, less 
likely to get well if ill, and less likely to have a 
happy wife and strong children. No em- 
ployer asks a young man to bring a recommenda- 
The money worse 
than wasted in saloons would banish all the 
poverty, prevent all the child labor, educate 
all the orphans, and provide nurses for all the 
sick poor in our country. <A person who visits 
these places, even if he never becomes a drunk- 
ard, helps by his money and influence to main- 
tain and strengthen the greatest evil on earth. 


IRENE AND THE 


APRIL. 


A MILLION melting flakes of snow; 

A hundred brooklets trickling slow; 

The earth is green with patch of brown 

Upon her crocus-broidered gown— 
That’s April! 


A flock of clouds wind-shepherded 

Through blue-green pastures overhead; 

A glint of color in the trees, 

A robin’s note upon the breeze— 
That’s April! 


A whiff of smoke, a piney smell, 

The ringing of a warbler’s bell; 

Hepatica in furry hood, 

And many colored as her mood— 
That’s April! 


A sudden quickening of the heart 
As if forget-me-nots would start; 
A darling joy that wakes and sings, 
A fluttering of the spirit’s wings— 
That’s April! 
Selected. 


THE PECULIAR GANGES WATER. 
HERE is a scientific basis for the uni- 
versal faith—usually called supersti- 
tion—among Hindus in the cleans- 
ing qualities of the Ganges as well as in its 
peculiar sanctity. Careful experiments have 
shown that the river possesses extraordinary 
and inexplicable antiseptic properties. A goy- 
ernment analyst took water from the main 
sewer of Benares which contained millions of 
cholera germs. When emptied into a recepta- 
cle of Ganges water, in six hours they were all 
dead. He took undeniably pure water and 
threw a few of these cholera germs in. They 
propagated and swarmed. These tests were 
tried repeatedly. 


f | *O be worth anything, character must be 
capable of standing firm upon its feet 
in the world of daily work, temptation, 

and trial, and able to bear the wear and tear 

of actual life. Cloistered virtues do not count 
for much. Smiles. 


DAISES. (See Story.) 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HOW IRENE SENT THE NEWS TO CARL. 


BY FELIX J. KOCH. 


T did seem altogether too bad that puny 
little Carl should be taken down with 
the typhoid, and this at just the season 

when the country round about Norwood looked 
its prettiest, when a boy and girl could be out, 
picking flowers and hunting berries and play- 
ing ‘‘keep house,” or walking down to the rail- 
way track and watching the long excursion 
trains go by with people bound for the resorts. 

Last summer they had had such fun together, 
Irene and he, gathering daisies to sell to the, 
hot, dusty people in the cars. 

Sometimes somebody threw them an apple 
or an orange, or even-a banana, and then, when 
the train had gone, Carl and she would divide. 

And now, well, Carl was very, very sick; 
and she couldn’t go up to wake him, as she did 
mornings when he overslept, and she couldn’t 
“telephone him”’ last thing nights before she 
hopped into bed, and she couldn’t even send 
over the pictures Franz, her German cousin, 
had sent her, to let him look at. 

Poor little Carl must be left all alone. 
People went in and out the house in whispers 
and on tiptoes, and even the doctor seemed to 
take cafe not to make a noise. 

And, meanwhile, Irene missed Carl 
wouldn’t be comforted. 

Mrs. Cohen called her over to help make 
some cookies, but it only made her think of 
how Carl would have relished the cookies could 
he have had one. Day after day she crossed 
over to Carl’s house, sat quietly on the steps, 
a very sad little girl, and watched people go in 
and out. 

Then—one joyous day—a boy came with a 
long box,—‘flowers,’’ he said he had,—‘‘for 
Carl, from his cousin Herbert.’? She read 
that on the card. 

If Herbert could send some flowers, why 
couldn’t she? 

She acted promptly on the suggestion. 

She went down into the daisy field and 
picked the great marguerites with which the 
meadow was laden now, and, picking out only 
the largest of the daisies, she made a fine bou- 
quet. 


and 
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She took them to the door, and gave them to 
Mr. Allen to take up. 

He thanked her and said he knew Carl would 
be pleased more than he would be by any “ other 
floral tribute.’ She didn’t know just what he 
meant, and she wondered why he smiled so. 


Carl did enjoy the flowers. Mrs. Allen 
telephoned over to tell Irene. 
Couldn’t she come to see him? She just 


wanted to hold his hands.and she’d sit so still! 

No! One might not even tell him the news, 
—how the school was being repainted, and how 
Corwin had a new dog, or that Irene was to 
get a tricycle in the fall. 

Didn’t he know that? Well, he must! 

She knew Carl better than they did. 
wanted to know, and she would tell him. 

She went out to the daisy field again and got 
the daisies, 

Tcen she went up to the house, borrowed 
mother’s fountain pen, and began putting 
numbers on the centres of the daisies. 

Even out in Norwood little girls of nine can 
write numbers and spell small words. 

So after she had the big daisies numbered 
she wrote on the petals, one letter to each. 

“ G-e-t-t-i-n-(g).”” 

That took one whole daisy,—seven petals. 

Then the next word she wanted was “well.” 

That only required four petals, so she tore 
off all the rest. ; 

Then, one after another, she put the little 
sentences together. ‘‘School” “‘is”’ “painted.” 

It took an awfully big daisy to get all those 
letters on it. And she had to run over and ask 
Mrs. James,—Irene’s mother,—who had hap- 
pened to be on the porch for a moment, how to 
spell jt. : 

Then there were other little things. 

When the bunch was ready, she canie to the 
door. 

“Youcan take them up to Carl yourself to-day, 
Irene,’ Mrs. Allen said. “Only you mustn’t 
stay more than a minute!” 

Irene went softly up the stairs and to the 
bed. ; 

She bent over and whispered, so only Carl 
could hear: 

“Read the daisies, like we used to play. 
I dasn’t stay long.” 

Then, before any one had heard, she was off, 
on Mrs. Allen’s signal. 

Next morning Mrs. Allen’s cook called Irene. 

“Say, Carl wants me to give you back these 
daisies.” 

Trene looked disappointed. 
ment her face brightened. 

They were the unmarked daisies she’d mixed 
with the others. But they had a message, 
in tear-off talk. 

“A” was one petal, ‘“B’’ was two, arid so on. 

“Send more news,’ was all he had strength 
to send her. 

But she was satisfied. 

She could send all the news she wished to 
Carl. r 
And she did, day after day, till he was so 
much better she could stay and talk. 

And after that,—well, the daisies were wilt- 
ing anyhow by that time, and she would have 
had hard time finding flowers big enough for 
her words. 


He 


Then next mo- 


THE TWO SELVES. 
HE two selves in you are constantly 
trying to get the better of each other. 
The self that loses its temper and slams 
doors, or is ready to get out of a scrape, is 
always fighting against the self that is gentle 
and helpful and patient. 


THE PLOWMAN’S SONG. 


O sarLor so bold, through the heat and the cold, 
Who o’er ocean art steering thy prow; 

0 soldier so true to the red, white, and blue, 
Thy heart dread nor danger can cow; 

But what would ye do in camp or in crew 
Without the plain man at the plow? 


The king on his throne, and his people each one, 
As through the great city they stream; 
And the merchant whose wish is to be very rich, 
And the joiner at work on a beam,— 
All, in palace and cot, where there’s plenty or 
not, 
Depend on the plow and the team. 


Sweet dames in the hall, so buxom and tall; 
Girls and boys into school trooping now; 

Archbishops so wise, with glasses on eyes, 
And ruddy Chawbacon, O how, 

On land or at sea would you live but for me, 
The man with the team and the plow? 


H. M. L. 
For Every Other Sunday. 
ROSA’S VENTURE. 
BY GRACE A. CANNON. 
Part I. 
ae ATHER, we must buy some fine roses 


for Christmas,—a lot of American 
Beauties and Jacqueminots—we must, 
father.” 

“Tt would be folly, child, I would not dare. 
Our earnings are small, and times are hard. 
We cannot afford to risk our small sayings in 
such expensive things.” 

“But the new flower shop down town will 
get all the people, father. I went by the win- 
dow this afternoon and looked and looked and 
looked,—oh, such exquisite roses, father!—you 
cannot imagine how beautiful. And, father,” 
—she hesitated, not wishing to give him pain,— 
“T saw Mrs. Wheeler inside buying flowers.” 

“That is ever the way, Rosa,” he replied, 
a little-peevishly. “Instead of coming to me 
and ordering, people will go to that place, a 
new place, too, and I have kept this green- 
house on the hill for ten years and more. A 
new broom sweeps clean.” 

“But, father, people like to see beautiful 
flowers and plenty of them. I know it,” she 
said, quite emphatically. ‘I wanted to stay 
longer at the window myself, but I thought I 
must hurry home and tell you to order some- 
thing for the Christmas buyers. There is not 
much time to lose, is there, father?” 

“Tt is folly, folly, Rosa. People would not 
come to buy the flowers if I got them. You 
are only a little one, you know. Father is a 
lot older than you. He has seen a good deal 
of the world, and it is a rough one, Rosa, for 
the most of us. J once thought it would not 
be such a hard road for you, dearie, but these 
last two years have gone hard for me.” 

Rose pondered. It was about ten days to 
Christmas, and she was so anxious for her 
father to brighten his little place with something 
new. He had had the same plants and flowers 
ever since she could remember. Once he had 
taken her away to some large, fine greenhouses 
with all sorts of beautiful plants and flowers, 
and she had asked him why he did not have 
some like them. He told her some were too 
expensive and others were too hard to make 
grow and so be profitable. 

So time went on. Rosa thought the people 
did not come to buy of her father as much as 
they used. She said to herself over and over 


again that she should have greenhouses like 
the rich people where she went with her father, 
—dquantities of beautiful things that would 
make people talk, and, yes, that would make 
them buy. 

But she could not make her father believe 
it was best. Of course he could not think a 
little girl of thirteen would know much about 
things anyway. But, when the fine new shop 
down town was started with its wealth of beau- 
tiful flowers, Rosa felt sure she was right. 

It happened soon after she had talked with 
her father about getting more flowers that he 
was called suddenly away to see his aged mother 
who was very ill. A despatch told him to come 
at once. He had only about an hour to get 
ready and catch the train. So, while he was 
packing his valise, he gave Rosa a few instruc- 
tions as to what she should do during his ab- 
sence. 

“You must go over and stay with Aunt 
Nannie, Rosa. She lives so near, you can run 
over to the greenhouse any time you like. ~ But 
let Peter come and take charge of it while — 
I am gone. : 

“O father, please do not get Peter to come. 


- Let me do it It is vacation, and I want to 


so much.” 

“Tt is best to get Peter, little one,” he re- 
peated, with some decision. “You are not 
yet old enough to leave in entire charge of it.’’ 

Rosa thought differently. She thought she 
could do pretty nearly as well as Peter. But, 
as soon as her father had gone, she went to his 
house to ask him to come. It was just dinner 
time, and she found him eating a hurried meal. 

“T cannot come, Miss Rosa,” he replied, in 
answer to her question. ‘“‘I am working for 
the new people at the down-town flower shop. 
Keeps me moving some, I can tell you. They’re 
doing a rushing business. I went to your pa 
t’other day and asked him for a job, but he ~ 
lowed as how he didn’t have work enough for 
me.” 

Rosa turned home, ill-suppressed  satis- 
faction beaming all over her little countenance. 

“T do not know of anybody else to get,” 
she thought. ‘I shall have to do it. Glad, 
glad, glad!” she)sang, as she flew to Aunt 
Nannie’s door for her dinner on her way home. 

“Can I have my dinner now, please, Aunt 
Nannie? There is so much for me to do at the 
greenhouse. Peter cannot come.” 

“T guess you will do as well as Peter, child. 
Your father doesn’t think of you as ’most grown 
up and a care-taking child at that. Well, I 
hope you’ll have good luck. There’s no telling 
what a change of hands will do.” 

Rosa liked her aunt’s blunt praise. It 
helped her to believe in herself all the more. 
She had great schemes for the Christmas 
buyers this year. She did not stop to eat much 
dinner. She was so elated at the prospect 
before her that it almost took her appetite — 
away. She hurried back to the greenhouse as 
soon as possible. She looked first in the chests. 
There were no flowers there except a few com- 
mon varieties of pinks. She thought of the 
down-town store with its windows filled with 
all sorts of lovely things to attract the passer-by. 
No wonder Mrs. Wheeler went there instead 
of coming to her father! Anybody with any 
sense would, she thought. Oh, she wished she 
dared—perhaps, perhaps she did dare. ; 


To be continued. 


He in whom “there is no darkness at all” is 
the only Source of light—of light for earth, and 
for heaven—of light for nature and for reason. 


Dr. Davis, 
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' meant so much to him. 
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THE EXAMINATION MARKS. 


BY HENRIETTA HAZELTINE. 


, 
Be ON ke for the hurried scratching of pens and 
iS 


the rustling of sheets of paper, absolute 
silence reigned in Room A, First Division, 
in the Grammar School. 

The clock was pointing to a quarter before 
twelve as the third boy in the second row leaned 
back in his seat, half suppressing a sigh of min- 
gled weariness and content. At that moment 
Miss Bell glanced up and, catching the lad’s 
eye, the two exchanged a smile, for this teacher 


_ was a friend to each of her pupils. 


The examination questions were not easy; 
but the subject—history—had been faithfully 
studied, and Alan saw before him three pages 
of neatly written foolscap. 


Fifteen minutes left before noon! He would 


_._ put his papers away and study out that prob- 


lem in proportion. 

At dinner, Mrs. Dean asked: 

“How was it, son? Were the questions too 
hard?” 

“No, I guess not, mother. I hope my answers 
will be right,” was the cheerful reply. 

Alan made an early start for school the next 
morning. On his desk were the papers ‘that 
100+ in the left-hand 
corner of the upper sheet caused a very happy 
feeling to tug at his heart. Now he would 
stand a good chance for the five-dollar history 
prize. 

He lifted the sheets, unconsciously smiling 
to himself. Into his geography they must go, 
to be taken home for mother to see. The page 
with the eight long questions in Miss Bell’s 
writing fell to the floor. As the boy picked 
it up, a current of air blew it backwards in his 
hand, and Alan’s eyes grew big, while his heart 
seemed to almost stop beating, for on the other 
side he read: 

“No. 9.—Give an account of King Philip’s 
War.” 

“No. 10—Give the name and a few facts in 
the life of the first Governor of Massachusetts.” , 

Oh, how dreadful! He had never thought 
of turning over the sheet yesterday, and the 
two questions,—such easy ones—had not been 
noticed! The omission would take off twenty 
in his mark, he knew. No chance for the his- 
tory prize now, came the sad reflection, and 
his mother and teacher would be so disap- 
pointed. 

“Well, you needn’t say anything. about it. 
Miss Bell ought to have seen it herself,” rea- 
soned the tempter. ‘‘She made the mistake.” 

Alan sat down. The school-room was rapidly 
filling. Squeals of delight and mournful ‘Oh 
dear’s”’ were heard on all sides. 

“What did you get, Alan?” called out his 
chum. The boy only waved his hand in reply. 
Alan was in the aisle close to his teacher’s desk. 

“Bixcuse me, Miss Bell, but there has been 
a mistake in my mark.” 

Miss Bell glanced at the figures 100+ in 
the corner of the paper held by the boy before 
she noticed the red cheeks and slight tremble 
in the voice. 

Smilingly, ““Why, Alan, I can’t give you any 
more. That is our highest mark.” 

The boy turned over the question list, and 
put his finger on “‘No. 9.” ‘No. 10.” 

“T did not see them, Miss Bell. I can get 
only 80, now.” Bravely the words came out, as 
Alan looked squarely at the lady. 

There was a pause. 

“ AJan, do you know the answers?” 

“Yes, Miss Bell.” 
~ “Tet me hear them.” 


Almost in a whisper, but clearly and cor- 
rectly, the replies were given. 

Miss Bell hesitated. This was her youngest 
pupil, and he had worked so faithfully. 

“The mistake has been as much mine as 
yours,’ the teacher slowly said. ‘As you 
know the answers so thoroughly, I hardly feel 
that it is right to alter your marks.” 

The boy shook his head. ‘‘I could not take 
100. It would not be fair to the others.” 

As the lady rubbed out 100+ and put in its 
stead 80+, tears were not very far off; but the 
boy’s eyes were clear and steady as he thanked 
her and returned to his seat, just as the school- 
bell rang. 

That afternoon Alan told his mother about 
it, as if it was quite an ordinary occurrence, his 
keenest regret being the disappointment the 
loss of his marks might be to her. 

Tenderly Mrs. Dean looked af her son. 

“Alan, my dear, what you did is worth more 
than a thousand marks. You withstood a great 
temptation.” 

“Why, mother, it was nothing,” exclaimed 
the boy, rather shamefacedly, ‘any of the 
fellows would have done the same.” 

But the mother only smiled. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
CONCERNING LAMBIE. 


BY RUTH V. CLARK, 


HEN Aunt Nellie unfastened the 
basket which the messenger brought 
to her, out stepped a very little 

white, woolly puppy, who looked around him 
as much as to say, “I wonder if I am going to 
like this place?” 

“Oh, what a funny little dog! Your name 
is certainly Lambie, for you look just like a 
little sheep,” declared his new mistress. 

And Lambie the name was from that day. 

Lambie’s puppyhood was much like that of 
other small dogs, regardless of color. He 
chewed up everything he could get hold of, 
shoes, new ones, being most to his liking, and 
outgrew his woolly coat. But of the running 
and jumping, such as country dogs enjoy, he 
knew nothing; for Lambie lived on the third 
floor of a city building, and only went out for 
walks with his mistress by way of exercise. . 

But dogs, like persons, do not miss what 
they have not had, so Lambie was happy in his 
bright home, and thought dog biscuit the 
most delicious food in the world. 

All day Lambie and his mistress were alone, 
and she taught him many amusing things which 
he was quick to learn. One cool evening, when 
the little dog was less than a year old, he kept 
getting up from his bed and going to his mistress, 
when he would lay his nose on her lap and look 
up into her face as if begging for something. 
Several times this occurred, and at last Aunt 
Nellie said to him: ‘‘Lambie, what do you 
want? You have had your supper and a drink, 
and have been for a walk. Now you must lie 
down and not bother me. I want to write.” 

Lambie understood and went back to his 
bed, but was soon again trying to ask for some- 
thing. His mistress by that time was thor- 
oughly puzzled. ‘‘Why, Lambie, doggie, what 
do you want? » What is it?” 

At that the dog went to a coat that was lying 
on the couch and brought it to her. Then 
Aunt Nellie understood that he was cold and 
wished to be covered up. Lambie did not look 
like a sheep now, for the woolly coat had been 
succeeded by very short hair which couldn’t 
have been very, warm. 

“Oh, ho, you want to be covered up, .do you? 
Go and lie down, and you shall be.” And, in 


telling the story afterward, Aunt Nellie said: 
“So now every night when Lambie goes to 
bed, I cover him up warm and he sleeps all night. 
But,” she would add, “TI don’t have to rock him 
to sleep.” And that always amused the chil- 
dren. : 

The events of Lambie’s early life that have 
been told occurred four years ago, and now his 
mistress has gone to another city and cannot 
have a dog with her. So Lambie is living in a 
country town “with Aunt Addie, and running 
and chasing, and playing as if he had always 
done it, while dog biscuit he will not even look 
at, but demands real table food well prepared, 
and finishes off with a dessert of bones which 
he has had hidden in some place known only 
to himself. 

One bright day this winter James and Ruth 
came in with a rush and were eager to know: 
“Where is Lamb, Aunt Addie, where is Lamb? 
We want him to play in the snow with us.” 

Aunt Addie smilingly said, ‘‘I don’t believe 
Lambie wants to play now.” 

“Oh, yes, he does. Where is he?” 

“Tt is pretty cold for him to-day ;. but, if you 
can find him, he may go,’ was the reluctant 
reply. 

“Ts he in the house?”’ 

OV a7” 

“May we look everywhere, upstairs, down- 
stairs, and in my lady’s chamber?” Ruth 
asked. 7 

“And in the closets, too?”’ added James. 

“Yes, yes, everywhere, only don’t be too 
noisy and shut the doors, please. Now run. 
I am busy.” 

Away the children started, sure that they 
would find Lambie at once. 

“Let’s begin in the kitchen, James,’’ sug- 
gested Ruth. 

So into the kitchen they ran. No dog in 
sight.. The other rooms were taken in order, 
not missing my lady’s chamber or the closets. 
They went so far in one room as to open a 
bureau drawer, then remembered how foolish 
that was. ‘A 

“T don’t believe he is in the house at all,” 
Ruth said ecrossly. 

“Oh, yes, he is, Ruth,’’ James insisted, ‘‘for 
Aunt Addie said so, and she never tells ghost 
stories.” Then he drew a determined breath 
and said: ‘“Let’s try again. We’ll begin with 
the bathroom this time.” 

The hunt began afresh, and the children looked 
behind everything and under the beds, into the 
refrigerator and under the table, but still no 
Lambie was to be seen. 

“This is the last room,’ Ruth said as they 
came to the kitchen, ‘‘and I don’t see as he is 
here any more than he was before. I’m not 
going to spend any more time in the house. I 
want to play.” 

Then all at once both children seemed to see 
something at the same time. 

“Oh, I believe I know,” Ruth exclaimed; 
and, ‘‘I have found him,”’ James shouted. 

On the floor behind the range was an old 
quilt folded, and there was a little hump in it. 
Both children made a dash, and, pulling the 
quilt open, found Lambie, the lost. He had 
one eye open and looked as if he thought it 
a good joke to be hidden. 

As they were going out of doors for their 
frolic, James remarked, “I think it is funny 
that Lambie has to be covered up when he takes 
a nap just as we do.’’ Then he added, in no 
uncertain tone, “‘But I don’t want my nose 
all covered up. 


Some people carry their hearts in their heads, 
very many carry their heads in their hearts. 
ApN. HARE. 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


How many are at work these days in every 
field of good causes! That is one of the en- 
couraging signs of the times. Probably more 
men and women, more earnest persons, are 
pushing on the welfare of truth and justice 
than ever before. We lose sight of this fact 
in the midst of discouraging affairs and de- 
plorable events, that find such large space in 
the newspapers. 

Take the cause of temperance. It is a vital, 
impressive one. In this number will be found 
an article by Dr. Crooker, president of our 
Temperance Society, calling attention to the 
observance planned for April 17. He gives 
serious warnings and sound advice. In the 
right handling of this subject valuable assis- 
tance can be given to our young people. 

The mention of this particular Day leads 
us to remind Sunday-School workers of the 
value of special exercises and anniversaries. 
They break the routine of the school and em- 
phasize large things. Do not be too much tied 
to a hard-afid-fast system of study. Of course, 
on the other hand, do not break in too much on 
regular lessons. In other words, use good sense. 

How delightful to see Spring come gaily in, 
bringing the birds and blossoms we love to see! 
Here is an opportunity for a special service, 
and Flower Sunday, or Children’s Sunday, can 
be made an interesting occasion to young and 
old. Let it be improved. 


STOCK nickname for the United States 
is Uncle Sam. It is said to have orig- 
inated in this way: Samuel Wilson, 

familiarly known as Uncle Sam, was an official 
who purchased supplies for the government 
after the declaration of the War of 1812. A 
contractor named Elbert Anderson marked the 
provisions he sent to Mr. Wilson with his own 
initials E. A. and U. S. for United States. 
The latter initials were not familiar to the work- 
men employed by Wilson, and they asked what 
they meant. A wag answered, “I don’t know, 
unless they stand for Uncle Sam.” The joke 
spread, and it was not long before Uncle Sam 
became the cognomen of the United States. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
POPPY: 


BY NELLIE JOSEPHINE AMES. 


ENNETH had been in Santa Barbara 
all winter, and, as there were no other 
little boys up in the foothills to play 

with, he would have been very lonely if it had 
not been for Poppy. 

Poppy was a yellow and white kitten. He 
was not a very pretty kitten, but Kenneth 
loved him, and they were great chums. 

When Kenneth and his mamma and grand- 
mamma took long walks over the hills, Poppy 
always went with them. He kept close to his 
companions, never running off to hunt for mice 
or birds; but sometimes he stopped to chase a 
lizard from a stone or sniff at a gopher’s hole 
and reach down with his paw to see what 
was there. 

Poppy enjoyed having his picture taken 
very much. He always sat very still and looked 
straight at the camera with his big greenish 
eyes wide open, and his little playmate said 
that the pictures looked “empty” unless Poppy 
was in them. 

Now papa had come, and they were going 
home, and mamma and grandma began look- 
ing around for a home for Poppy. 

The Atlantic fleet was in the harbor, and 


even the excitement of seeing the big white 
battleships and all the wonderful things that 
were happening down town could not make 
Kenneth forget his grief at parting with his pet. 

Finally, papa found a home for Poppy in a liy- 
ery stable, where there were no other. cats, 
but lots of rats and mice. 

Kenneth did not like such a home for ‘his 
chum. He could not bear to think of Poppy, 
with his velvet coat, which he kept spick and 
span, hanging around stables, eating mice and 
rats, so he determined to find a better place 
for him. 

One night grandma read in the paper Pabaue 
the pet pig some of the Jackies had on one of 
the boats, and Kenneth made up his mind, 
then, what he would do with Poppy. — - 

The next morning he asked mamma if he 
could go down to the corner and sit on the 
bench under the trees and watch the sailors. 

It was very quiet on that corner, and Ken- 
neth had often been there alone, so his mamma 
gave him his car-fare and told him that he 
might go. 

Kenneth called his playmate and started 
down the hill. Poppy behaved very well dur- 
ing the short ride, and sat very erect beside 
Kenneth, watching the flying trees and build- 
ings and the teams and automobiles in the 


street, with a solemn look on his long, foxy - 


face. 

The conductor said that Poppy could not 
ride unless his fare was paid, so Kenneth gave 
the two nickels, although he knew that he 
would have to walk home. 

When they reached the corner, Kenneth sat 
down on the bench and took his companion 
on his lap. Poppy was not afraid of dogs, and, 
when a funny little white one barked at him, 
he merely opened his eyes wider and looked at 
him as if he were wondering to what species his 
enemy belonged. 

The sailors were strolling about, looking 
very happy and boyish. ‘They all noticed the 
little boy and his pet, and, when one of them 
stroked Poppy’s fur, Kenneth spoke to him. 

“Please,” he said, “is there any one here 
from Massachusetts?” 

The sailor laddie looked down and smiled. 
“Sure,” he said, ‘I’m from Massachusetts.” 

Kenneth’s cheeks flushed. ‘Oh, are you?’’: 
he asked. Then he spelt Vermont on the 
sailor’s cap. ‘But I mean the ‘Massachusetts’ 
boat,”’ he explained. 4 

The sailor shook his head. ‘‘The ‘Massachu- 
setts’ isn’t here,’”’ he said. Then, as Kenneth’s 
face fell, he asked, ““Why, do you know any 
one on the Massachusetts?” 

“Tt isn’t me,’ Kenneth said, ‘‘it’s—it’s 
Poppy. You see, we—I’ve got to go back 
to Massachusetts, and I want to give Poppy 


. to the Navy, and I thought that, if there was a 


Massachusetts here, I—I might get him again 
when the ship got back to Boston,” 

“T see,” the “Jackie” said sympathetically. 

Kenneth looked up into the clean, manly 
face. There was something about the mouth 
and eyes that reminded him of Uncle Rob. 
“Don’t you want Poppy?” he asked timidly. 

The young man smiled down at the wistful 
little face a moment, then held out his hands 
for his gift. “Of course,” he said, ‘and Ill 
tell you what, youngster, when the ‘Vermont’ 
gets to Boston, you come aboard, and you can 
have the kitten back again.” 

Kenneth held Poppy tightly against his 
breast a moment, and a big sob rose in his 
throat as he laid his cheek against his play- 
mate’s head. 

Then he put him in the sailor’s hands, and 
turned and ran toward home just as fast as 
his feet could fly. 


RECREATION CORNER. 


fire. 


stationed. . 


same building. 


All o. 


new,.wen; peep, peep; pin, nip; net, ten; tin, nit. 


ment to be reported is: 
Ernest E. Linsert and Stanley Birch, Belmont, 
Mass.; Mary F. Ellis, Westwood, Mass.; Dorothy 
Owens, Cincinnati, 
Billerica, Mass. 


ENIGMA XXVI. 


My whole is composed of 24 letters. 
My 16, 15, 13, 14, is what a thing is called. 
My 16, 4, 18, 6, is a bird’s home. 
My 1, 21, 3, 9, 24, is a vessel for oil. 
My 21, 22, 23, is an edge. 
My 20, 21, 7, is to weep. 
My 12, 11, 5, 17, is to govern. 
My 17, 15, 2, is the organ of hearing. 
My 10, 12, 24, is dug from mines. 
My 6, 8, 21, 14, is a rubber rim for a wheel. 
My 13, 14, 19, 15, 5, is a hard substance. 
My whole is a maxim to heed. 
Carrim DuRGIN. 


: ENIGMA XXVII. 


I am composed of 14 letters. 

My 8, 1, 2, 12, 3, is a verb. 

My 2, 3, 6, 14, is a food for animals. 

My 4, 14, 12, 10, is a word used in poetry. 
My 5, 9, 7, is a pronoun. 

My 11, 12, 1, 13, is something that produces 


My whole is a greatly beloved American. 
Junior GoupEN RuLE CLAss. — 


SOME AMERICAN CITIES. 


1. THREE-FOURTHS of an overseer and a weight. 
2. To study a lesson and a measure. 

3. One of the months and a vowel. 

4. A boy’s name and a place where soldiers are 


5. A mineral and a body of water. 
6. An out-building on a farm and part of the — 
The Church Standard. 


SQUARE WORD. 
1. A conor. 
2. A vegetable. 
3. A pain. 
4. A vegetable. , 
Earte MErRow.: 
PUZZLE. 


Reap the following as a sentence of three words: 
ABBY Tater 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 14. 


Enigma X XII.—Paderewski. 
Enigma XXIII.—The Lord is my Shepherd! 
BackwarpD SpeLuinc.—Golf, flog; flow, wolf; 


Square Worp.—B A D 
ALS 
DEN 


The list of correspondents with this depart- 
Earle Merrow, Saco, Me.; 


Ohio; Emma M. Whitf ord, 
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